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REPORT. 


To the Governor of the State of Oregon: 


The following is my report of the condition of the University of 
Oregon, and the transactions of the regents, during the year ending 
June 30, 1883: 

Receipts and Disbursements. 


The receipfs and disbursements during the year appear from the 
reports of the secretary and treasurer, to be as follows: i 


Receipts. 
Interest on university fund............ — $3,750 00 
Appropriation by the State.......... Ves sucus eh 2,500 00 
NK HEEN O E 
BA To A 1,200 00 
Sale of stove........ cee Au rae ea eee 10 00 
Sale of diplomas... ellus ses wade ce qme dee SEN 170 00 
Villard donation for professorship. iss. 6... cee ee eee 1,320 00 
$12,395 75 
Balance on hand June 30, 1882.......0.oooooommmmo coo. 3,243 14 
Total balance and receipts...... ee ege $15,638 89 
Disbursements, 
Salaries in Collegiate Department— 

J. W. Johnson............ Su px AE Rd $2,200 

GB. e a i deese e O era duele 2,160 

John Straub.......... TUE PI 1,755 

Mark Bailey cesa av cu EE OE Ra VES 1,760 

Thomas Condon............ eee eens t... 1,760 

Charles E. Lambert............ det 1,760 
EE -———-$11,395 00 
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In Preparatory Department— 


Mary P. Ger... 51,650 
Emery E. Burke.... 2... cee cece cee eens 182--$1,832 00 
Salary Joshua J. Walton, Secretary........ eeu . 800 00 
Salary Fred Dudley, janitor. .... eee enter 500 00 
Salary B. F. Dorris, treasurer...ooonomconoommmm.o... . 100 "00 
Thomas Condon, use of fossils.......... VEMM 18" 50 
Advertising— 
Oregon Sentinel......... 0000 a.a. «84 10 
Daily Standard... 5 00 
Oregonian ....... 20000000 hoc. 4. 50 
State Journal........... TENE ves. 14 00— 27 60 
A. G, Walling, printing.. sn... cee cee eee 107 75 
Wood— ` 
G. W. Powell... amorr.» $84 42 
A.W. Patterson... c.. co.an "ED sno. 25 00 
„Nelson & Johnson,... .... cee eee eee eee 14 00— 123 42 
Drayage— 
John Stewart... $20 00 
E. J. MeGlanahan...: leere . 2 50— 22 50 
H. V. Brown, tuning piano arras Donar... EP 8 00 
Fred Dudley, cutting ťhistles..............- aet ran 25 00 
Geo. Noland, surveying Campus. .......ooooomoonoromo.. 27 50 
T. F. Campbell, expense as speaker. mo. 15 00 
J. R. Ream, work and paper files.................. e. 15 00 
T. G. Hendrieks, sundries..... eee eee tnt sees eens 11 88 
J. L. Luckey, clock. 0.00... T" - 19 00 
Stationery— 
R. G. Gallison....... ce cece eee ce eet 17 95 
A. S. Patterson........ eee hh hr .. 19 25— 37 20 
Regents— 
Matthiow P. Deady... un D 00 
S. Hamilton.... ....... erra m hn 10 00 
R. S. SBtrahan.. lusus. TENE eet 7 50 
Asahel Bush...... DEER e F5O 81 00 
Sundries........ sese esse sues re 12 00 


Total disbursemente........ + cece ccs ecscceveneee «DAA 97 22 
*  balanee and receipts. ........... see TOPPED 15,638 89 


———À ———n 


Balance on hand June 30,1888... ........ nn ® 841 67 


The secretary's report of money collected is ambiguous as to the 
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amount of the incidental fund. It is stated at $1,200 in one place 
and $1,280 in another. I have given the smaller sum in this report, 
às no more appears to have been received by the treasurer. The mis- 
take, either in the figures or the money, will doubtless be corrected as 
soon as the secretary’s attention is called to the matter, 


Warrants. 


During the year, warrants were drawn by the secretary on the 
treasurer for the sum of $14,797.85—all of which were paid within 
the same period. S 


Special Fund, 
On June 30, 1882, there was a balance of 8956.83 in the First 


National Bank to the eredit of the treasuries of the $1,000 donation. 


theretofore made by Mr. Henry Villard for the purchase of apparatus 
and the payment of prizes. During the year, disbursements have 
been made from it, on the draft of the treasurer, as follows: 


EE EENEG $756 88 
Thomas Condon............ A tid ao se oh Ee 25 00 
e $781 88 

Bal. on deposit... et ds d adea ph. raso 00 
$956 88 


It ig understood of course, that these drafts were given to Profs. 
Collier and Condon to enable them to purchase material for their 
class-rooms; but I am not able to state any further particulars from 
the report of the treasurer, with whom the disposition of the fund 
seems to have been left. i 


Uniwersity Fund. 1 


On June 30, 1883, the condition of the University fund, arising 
from the sale of the laud grant of seventy-two sections, by the act of 
February 14, 1859, admitting the State into the Union, appears from 
a statement furnished me by the State Treasurer, on July 15, to be 
a8 follows: ' 


Money loaned on notes and mortgages. ....... 0... 0085 $64,808 38 
Money ou laud A cay EEN 5,802 46 
Total money on hand......... EE eh 70,610 84 


Increase of fund during the seat... 7,586 59 
Interest due on loans, June 30, 1883... , 
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On two of these loans, amounting to $1,700, over two years’ in- 
terest is due, and on four of them, amounting to $11,351, over a 
year’s interest is due. This ought not to be; but the «condition of 
the fund is so much better than it ever has been, that perhaps we 
ought not to complain. For instance, on June 30, 1882, the amount 
of the fund was $63,074.25, of which only $39,342.13 was loaned, 
and upon this sum the interest was in arrear $3,907.96, while -the 
remaining $23,732.12 was lying idle in the treasury vault. Doubt- 
less the reduction of the rate of interest on the loans from this fund 
as recommended in my last two reports, by the act of October 17, 
1882, from 10 to 8 per centum per annum, has helped to produce 
this result. 


The Villard Endowment. 


Since my last report Mr. Henry Villard has given the University 

$50,000 of the first general mortgage bonds of the Northern Pacific 
railway company. Ťhese bonds bear interest ať the rate of © per 
eentum, per annum, payable semi-annually. The transaction was 
com led at the annual meeting of the regents in June, when the 
ded. of gift, executed by Mr. Villard with certain conditions, looking 
mainly to the» preservation of the fund, was formally accepted by 
them. The principal of these conditions are, that if by any means 
the fund is ever diminished, the ensuing income therefrom shall be 
first devoted to making up the deficiency; that the fuud shall be kept 
invested in these bonds or the bonds of the United States, or other 
safe security, and that $100 of the income of the fund shall be an- 
nually devoted to the purchase of books for the college library here- 
tofore founded by the donor. The gift of the bonds relates back to 
January 1, 1883, so that it carried with it the half year interest due 
thereon on June 30, 1883. 
[While I do not intend to indulge in any personal adulation of the 
giver of this good gift, it seems proper that on this occasion I 
should do something more than chronicle the mere fact that it has 
been made. 

And first, it is noteworthy as being the only considerable contri- 
bution ever made in this State by private wealth to publie uses. No 
town or place in Oregon can yet boast of a building, monument, 
arch, fountain, hospital, asylum, gallery, school or church, the gift of 
any one of its citizens. For a third of a century wealth has been 
accumulating in the hands of enterprising and fortunate individuals 
in Oregon, without any other distribution than the every day expendi- | 
tures that are necessary and incident to ownership. But let us hope 
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that this auspicions beginning will prove to be the stone loosed from 
the side of the mountain that shall fill the whole valley. 

And second, this gift is not made by Mr. Villard as a citizen or 
resident of this State, but as the representative of “enterprises of 
great "a and moment" therein, whieh he is engaged in the conduct 
of. And I believe he has wisely chosen this means of acknowledging 
and discharging that undefined but high moral obligation, that all 
such enterprises are under to the eountry upon whose well-being 
and doing they so largely depend for their success. 

Such an aet proceeding from such motives is a benefit to the 
country far beyond the actual value of the dollars and cents involved 
init. It familiarizes men's minds with the true use of riches, and 
as an example worthy of emulation is potential and far-reaching. 

It is also pleasant to think that the memory of this aid to educa- 
tion will be Pindiy preserved in the traditions, orations, songs, chron- 
icles and lives of the generations of Oregonians who shall share its 
benefits; and"that the name of Henry Villard will thereby be remem- 
bered and distinguished, as the first benefactor of the University of 
Oregon, when his fame as the constructor of a great continental rail- 
way may be forgotten. a 


Current Expenses. 


The current expense of the school with the present force of teach- 
ers, moderate salaries and number of students in attendance, may be 
set down at not less than $15,000 a year; but the time is near at 


hand, if not now here, when not less than $20,000 will be needed for l 


that purpose. 

The present resources of the school for the payment of these ex- 
penses are the tuition fees, the State tax of one-tenth of a mill, pro- 
vided for in the act of October 17, 1882; the interest on the university 
fund, and the Villard donation. These may be safely estimated and 
stated as foliows: 


Tuition and ineidentals.... .... Lee nre $ 4,000 
eN Ea A E aN aÀ Ä 
Interest on university fund... ooo ooocomnonommosos.. ... 5,000 
Interest on Villard donation........ asue 0.62 eee eee 3,000 
$17,000 


The first tax under the act of October 17, 1882, will be levied this , 


year, and the proceeds will be applicable to the expenses of the com- 
ing school year. It is probable that the tax will amount to more 
than $5,000, but the act fixes that stu "as the limit that may be ‘ap- 
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E to current expenses, and provides that the surplus, if any, shall 
e applied to “making additions to thelibrary apparatus ”—whatever 
that is; probably a misprint for library and apparatus—“ building 
and other necessary improvements. ? 

The university fund. if it was all kept at interest at 8 per cent., 
would yield $5,648.80, but that is not probable. There is ¿probably 
$20,000 of the land grant yet unsold, and as this is disposed of, the 
fund will be increased accordingly. But itis not likely that from 
this source it will ever reach more than $90,000, while it is evident 
that with good management, at least $200,000 might have been real- 
ized on the grant, To this sum of $17,000 must be added the $2,500 
a year appropriated by the act of October 18, 1878, for the support 
of the University, No mention is made of this act in the subse- 
quent one providing for the levy of the tax, and it is in force until 


“repealed. With this annual sp ropriation in addition to the tax, the 


income may be estimated at $ 
present, i 


,500—a sum quite sufficient for the 


Teachers. 


No change has been made in the corps of teachers during the 
pe year, except in the temporary employment of Mr. Emery E. 

urke for the second and third terms as tutor, at a salary of $900. 
At the last annual meeting he was permanently employed at a sala 
of $1,200. This makes the amount now paid to teachers $13,960, as 
follows: The president, $2,200; five professors in the collegiate de. 
1). and one in the preparatory, $1,760 each, and one tutor, 
„200. 


Students—Attendance. 


Studies were commenced on September 11, 1882, and ended on 
June 14, 1883—the college year of forty weeks being divided into 
three terms, ending respectively on December 29, 1882, April 6, and 
June 14, 1883. 

The attendance in the collegiate department, as appears from the 
report of the president, was as follows: Whole number enrolled, 
154—-first term, 145; second term, 123; third term, 94; average of 
the terms, 121. 

Of these, 83 were free and 71 pay students—57 of the former be- 
ing men and 27 of the latter women. During the first term, 31 of 
the students left the school, popa as it appears, becanse they 
were unable or unwilling to do the work required of them. The 
president is convinced that the examination by the several connty 
courts of the applicants for free ‘scholarships is not sufficient, and 


> 
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that thereby persons are sent to the university who ought to be in a 
preparatory school. He also complains that under $ 18 of the uni- 
versity act, such persons may remain in the school as a clog and a 
hinderance to others, for ten weeks, before they can be dropped out 
by the faculty. And it might be well to ask the Legislature to 
change this period to four weeks, m= Ň Ň 

The attendance upon free seholarships was from the different 
counties as follows: Baker 2, Benton “7, Clackamas 7, Clatsop 2, 
Coos 1, Douglas 5, Grant 2, Jackson 3, Lake 1, Lane 7, Linn 10, 
Marion 11, Multnomah 10, Polk 2, Union 4, Wasco 3, Washington 
1, Yamhill 5—Total, 83. - 

The number:of students enrolled in the preparatory departmen 
for the year was 63—the first term 47, second term 53 and third term 
34; average 44. Of these 38 were girls and 25 boys—19 of whom 


passed their examination and entered the eollegiate department, 


Studies and Classes. 


During the year the studies in the collegiate department were dis- 
tributed as follows: . Ň 

Professor of mathematics and astronomy—Algebra, arithmetic, 
astronomy, calculus, geometry and trigonometry. Number of classes: 
First and second terms, 5 each; third term 4. 

Professor of chemistry and physics—Chemistry, mechanics, arith- 
metic, natural philosophy, chemical analysis, optics and book-keeping. 
Number of classes: first and second terms, 4 each; third term, S 

Professor of Greek and modern languages—French, German, and 
Greek. Number of classes: First and third terms, 4 each; second 
term, 5. - 

Professor of geology, natural history and history— History of civ- 
ilization, botany, modern and ancient history; mineralogy, geology, 
physical features, physiology and zoology. Number of classes: First 
and third terms, 4 each; second term, 5. 

Professor of English and mental philosophy—Psychology, rhet- 
oric, English grammar, composition, logic, political economy, inter- 
national law, history of politics, English literature and rhetorical 
oe Number of classes: First term, 3; second and third terms, 

each. 

Professor of Latin and Latin literature—Cicero, Livy, Tacitus, 
Cesar, Latin” Grammar, composition and reader, /Eneid, Horace, 
Sallust, disop’s Fables and arithmetic. Number of classes each 
term, 5. 
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In the preparatory department classes were taught in history, 
grammar, elocution, reading, writing, and spelling. 
Mr. Emery E. Burke taught in both the preparatory and colle- 
ate departments, but prineipallyin the former. Number of classes: 
Seeond term, 8; third term, b. . 


. 


Class Records and Reports. 


There has been a decided improvement in the record and reports 
of the work of the school during the past year; but the improve- 
ment is not uniform, and in most cases there is yet room for more. 

Only one report, that of the professor of English literatnre, con- 
tains any record or statistics of the class work beyond the mere result 
of the examinations made at the end of the three terms, and the re- 
port of the professor of Latin and Latin literature only gives the 
average standing of the class at such examinations, while the report 
of the professor of Greek and modern languages contains no men. 
tion of the standing of his classes during the third term. And it is 
yet impossible to tell from the president’s report what is the average 
attendance of the school, day by day, for the whole year. All that 
is given is the number enrolled at the beginning of each term, but 
how near that approaches the actual average is a mere matter of 
conjecture. 

Another feature of the reports, which are calculated o attract, at- 
tention, is the unifurm high standing they show of the students in 
their studies. I believe it is very seldom that anyone is marked be- 
low 70 in a scale of 100; and the average is much nearer the higher 
than the lower number. In view of these facts I venture to suggest 
that the recitations must be not only remarkably good, but the stu- 
dents must be singularly alike in capacity and application, or else 
the marking is both exaggerated and indistriminate. 

A class record is no place -for favoritism or flattery, though the 
temptation to make it such is constantly present. And unless it is 
a true index of the work actually accomplished by the student, it had 
better be dispensed with altogether. 


More Room Needed. 


The school is in urgent need of moreroom. The present building 
is inadequate, and another ought to be put up as soon as possible. 
One prominent feature of it should be an assembly room on the first 
floor above the ground for the graduating and. Other public exercises, 
The large room constituting the third story of the present building 
has been used for such purposes, but at the last meeting of the 


D 
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regents it was found necessary to cut it up into class rooms, and it 
was so ordered. In some respects it was an unsuitable and unsafe 
place for public assemblages. It is reached through ea of 
long, steep, winding stairs, and if a panic had ever occurred when 


the room was full of people, lives must have been lost in the passage ` 


down. The next graduating exercises must be held in some other 
building, or EE out of doors, The new building should also 
contain rooms for the library and museum on the second floor, and 
society rooms on the third floor. This would relieve the present 
building of all the mere incidental work of the school. The prob- 
able cost of a proper building would be between forty and fifty 
thousand dollars. 
Conduct of the School. 


The conduet of the school on the whole, is reported by the presi- 
dent as good. Five of the students were guilty during the first term 
of a violation of the rule against the use of spirituous liquors—one 
was expelled and the others publicly reprimanded.“ 

At the annual meeting of the regents, by-laws were passed, pro- 
viding substantially: (Ll) That if any teacher shall become a can- 
didate for office or a nomination thereto, or delegate to any political 
convention or openly seek an appointment thereto, he shall be con- 
sidered as having resigned his position. (2.) That no member of 
the faculty shall be present at a meeting of the regents, nor have 
any communication with the-board, except in writing, unless at the 
request of the same; and, (3.) That each professor must make his 
final report to the president by the close of the week preceeding the 


commencement week, and that the latter make his report to the sec- . 


retary by the commencement day. 
Graduates. 


At the commencement, a class of sixteen persons was graduated, 
four in the classical course, of whom three weré men and one a wo- 
man, and twelve in the scientific course, of whom nine were women 
and three were men. 

I had the pleasure of being present at the exercises on this occa- 
sion, and I think some of the orations and essays were exceptionally 

ood. 

On June 13 a class of nine persons were graduated in the normal 
department, as it was called, though I am not aware that any such 
Ee has ever been formally established by the regents. 

erewith please find a copy of the catalogue for 1882-3, 


MATTHEW P. DEADY, 
August 31, 1883. President of the Regents. 
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REPORT: 


For the ycar ending June 30th, 1884. 


To the Governor of the State of Oregon: 


I have the honor to report to you, as required by law, upon the 
condition of the University of Oregon, and the transactions of tlie 
tegents, for the year ending June 30, 1884, as follows: 


Students—Attendance—Sickness. 


Studies were commenced in the collegiate and preparatory depart. 
ments on September 17, 1883, and continued to June 19, 1884 the 
school year of forty weeks being divided into three terms, ending 
respectively on December 28, April 11 and June 19, 

he attendance in the collegiate department, as appears from the 
Yeport of the president, was as follows: Whole number enrolled 
during the year 157, distributed as follows: At the first term 142, of 
whom 54 were women and 88 men; the second term, 141; of whom 
54 were women and 87 men; the third term 102, the largest number 
ever in attendance at this season of the year; but neither the propor- 
tion of the sexes nor the pay and free students for this term is re- 
ported. At the first term there were 26 women and 41 men on free 
scholarships and 27 women and 48 men paid tuition. At the second 
term there were 27 women and 40 men on free scholarships and 27 
women and 47 men paid tuition. The number of persons on free 
scholarships was not increased during the third term. 

The attendance upon these scholarships was distributed among the 
counties of the State as follows: Baker, 3, Benton, 6, Clackamas, 3, 
Clatsop, 1; Coos, 1, Crook, 1, Douglas, 2, Jackson 4, Klamath 2, 
Lake, E Lane, 8, Linn, 7, Marion, 12, Multnomah, 4, Polk, 2, Union, 
4, Wasco, 6, and Yamhill, 4—in all 73, which is six more than the 
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highest number in attendance at any one time, according to the term 
reports. 

he whole number of students enrolled in the preparatory depart- 
ment during the year was 56—at the first term $4; the second one 
42; and the third one 16. Of these, 13 passed an examination and 
were admitted into the collegiate department. The attendance was 
affected. unfavorably by the prevalence of scarlet fever in the neigh- 
borhood during the early winter months. Boise Spiller, of the col- 
legiate department, who entered the preparatory department at the 
opening ofthe University in 1876: fell a victim to it. In noticing 
his death, the President speaks of him in his report as “a young man 
of good natural abilities, gentlemanly in deportment, and a good 
student, ? 

During the year the school sustained a serious loss in the death of 
Mr. Emery E. Burke, who died on October 30. Tn his report Presi- 
dent Johnson says of him: “Mr. Burke was a graduate of the uni- 
versity; a member of the class of 1881. He held the position of 
tutor at the time of his death, and gave great promise of a useful life 
in his chosen profession. His death was a great loss to the Univer- 
sity, and is universally regretted by those who knew him best.” 


Discipline and Deportment, — . 


Two students were expelled during the year for drunkenness; and 
several others were reprimanded for neglect of studies and minor 
. misconduct. But the President reports the dilligence and deport- 
ment of the students as being generally good. 


y Free Scholarships. 


The President still complains of the lax and insuficient examina- 
tions by the County Courts of appheants for free scholarships. In 
view of the working of the law as it now stands, I renew the sugges- 
tion made in my last report to the effect that section 18 of the Uni- 
versity act, be so amended as to allow the faculty to drop such stu- 
dents at the end of four weeks instead of at the end of the term, if 

hey are found unable to do the work of their classes; or the time 
might even be reduced to two weeks. 

Marion county appears by the reports to have more than its share 
of these scholarships; but as appears from the President's report, this 
excess is only apparent, and arises from the fact that there was a 
change of the persons admitted on scholarships from that county 
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during the year, but that not more than the law allows was in at. 
tendance from there at any one time. Ň 
Lane county appears to have had more than its share of free sto. 
dents during the year. No excuse or explanation is offered on the 
art of the faculty for this irregularity, but it is stated in the Presi- 
ent's report that by reason of the graduation of'one or more of 
such students at the last commencement, the attendance from the 
county is reduced to the lawful number. . 
Wasco county appears to have sent two delegations or sets of free 
students, and the faculty, following the easy policy of political con- 


“ventions in like cases, admitted both of them to scholarships in the, 


University. : 

This is a sheer imposition upon the school and a fraud on the 
law, and steps ought to be taken to compel the payment of tuition 
by those students from Lane and Wasco who were unlawfully admit- 
ted. The President's apology for the aetion of the faculty in the 

remises is, that they are i Dens to . this imposition on the 
school, because they are without jurisdiction in the matter. 

But this is certainly a mistake. There are but two passports to 
the sehool—the payment of tuition, or the certificate of a county 
court that the person named therein has been duly appointed to one 
of the scholarships allotted to that county. And when any person 
presents himself for admission into the school on either of these 
grounds, it is the right and bounden duty of the faculty to ascertain 
and determine the validity of the claim and admit or reject it ac- 
cordingly. As well might the conductor of a railway train allow a 
car to be filled with tramps upon the plea that he had no jurisdiction 
in the premises. 

The regents, in virtue of their general supervisory authority, may 
doubtless direct, control or modify the action of the faculty in this 
matter; and cases may arise in which the action of both the regents 
and the faculty, and even that of the county tribunals, may be re- 
viewed by the courts. But in the nature of things, itdevolves upon 
the faculty to ascertain and determine, in the first instance, who is 
entitled to enter the University, as a student. And unless they do 
their duty in this respect, the school is Sen to any intrader who may 
choose to enter its precinets and usurp of its privileges. 


Studies and Classes. 


During the year, studies were pursued in the collegiate department 
as follows: i 


Mark Bailey, professor of mathematics and astronomy, taught 
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Fa 


classes in algebra, calculus, astronomy, geometry, and trigonometry. 

At the first and second terms there were four of these classes, and at 

the third one five. The classes numbered from one to twenty-six per- 

sons, and the name and class standing of each student are duly re- 
orted for each term, 

George W. Collier, professor of chemistry and physics, taught 
classes 1m physics, chemical analysis, natural philosophy, optics, con- 
stitution of the United States, mechanics and chemistry. At the 
first term there were four of these classes; at the second one three, 
and at the third two. The classes numbered from three to nine per- 
sons, but the names and class standing of the students are only re- 
ported for the first and second term. 

John Straub, professor of Greek and modern langnages, taught 
classes in Greek, German, French and rhetoric. At the first term 
there were five of these classes, and at the second and third four 
each, The classes numbered from three to thirty-three persons, and 
the name and class standing ofeach student are duly reported for 
each term, f 

Thomas Condon, professor of geology, natural history and history, 
taught classes in botany, modern history, history of civilization, his- 
tory of the United States, physical features, geology, ancient history, 


zoology, physiology. mineralogy and pedagogies. At the first term: 


there were five of these classes, and at the second and third term four 
each. "The classes numbered from three to thirty-four persons, but 
the name and class standing of each student are only reported for the 
second and third term. 

Charles E, Lambert, professor of English literature and ethics, 
taught classes in psycology, Greek, English, logie, rhetoric, ethics 
and rudiments of law. At the first term there were four of these 
classes, at the second one five, and at the third three. The classes 
numbered from two to thirty-one persons, and the name and class 
standing of each student are duly reported for each term. 

J. W. Johnson, president and professor of Latin and Latin litera- 
ture, taught classes in Livy, Tacitus, Cæsar, Cicero, mental arthme- 
tic, Virgil, Latin Reader, and political economy. At the first term 
there were five of these classes, at the second one four, and the third 
three. The classes numbered from four to twenty persons, and the 
name and class standing of each student, except those of the arith- 
metic class are duly reported for each term. 

Mary P. Spiller, professor of elocution and principal of the pre- 
paratory department, taught classes in arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
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writing, English grammar, history and elocution, but neither the 
names nor the class standing of the students are reported. 

Emery E. Burke, a tutor, taught classes during a portion of the 
first term in algebra, rhetoric, Sallust, Latin grammar, and higher 
English; but as his death occurred before the end of the term, no 
report of the work done in these classes was made by him. 

A. C. Woodeock, à tutor and successor to Mr. Burke, taught 
classes in the collegiate department in the Latin reader, book keeping, 
Latin grammar and Sallust; and in the po department in 
arithmetic—written and mental—reading aud writing. At the first 
term there were eight of these classes, at the seeond one seven, and 
at the third five. They numbered from six to thirty-eight persons, 
and the name and class standing of each student are duly reported 
for each term. 

Ambrose E. Gantenbein, a tutor, taught classes during the two 
Iast terms in the collegiate department in GER algebra, and geom- 
etry, and in the preparatory department in arithmetic. At the sec- 
ond term there were six of these classes; and at the third one three, 
They numbered from six to twenty-six persons, and the name and 
class standing of each student are duly reported for each term. 


Receipts and. Disbursements. 


From the annual reports of the secretary and treasurer and that 
of the executive committee, the receipts an disbursements during 
the year appear to be as follows: 2 


Receipts. 

Interest on the land fund..... EE Ge e $ 6,125 00 
Interest on the Villard donation ...... Ed is 3,000 00 
State appropriation (aet of 1878). ........... 220... 1,250 00 
State tax (aet of 1882)........... PE 1,900 00 
Tuition oc og eei e eres EE 3,459 25 
Incidental fees........ laxi oss As A 1,211 50 
Diplomas, sale of (1888)... en Ä 80 © 

$17,091 75 
Balance on hand June 30, 1888........ 020202 v 841 55 


—— — 


Total balance and receipts......... uk an $17,933 30 


> 
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© Salaries— 

J. W. Johnson, professor and president............... $ 2,200 00 
Mark Bailey, EE 1,760 00 
George H. Collier, € ee EE aza ki ceases 1,760 00 
Thomas Condon, “ GaN: Ged yeh A ease 1,760 00 
John Straub. E ately Maa at ae De 1,760 00 
Chas. E. Lambert 6 Leger wasn E 1,760 00 
Muy P. Spiler A Sege PODER ERN 1,760 00 
Emery E. Burke, E Soa ee e E XE eo has . 575 00 
A. U. Woodeock, ` € a NNN da EEN ere Ne ee de 315 00 

` Andrew Gantenbein, tutor. .ooooooommoommon»oro».. 250 00 
Joshua J. Walton, secretary... 0... oe ee cee cee sn»... 300 00 
B. FE. Dorris, treasurer... 0... 00000000 eee canes 100 00 
Frederick Dudley, janitor... . 2.05 6.0. cece ese sedia 500 00 

$14,860 00 

Iueidental expenses— 

J. S. Luckey, watch for joanitor, o... $ 30 00 
Joshua J. Walton, expenses of regents...... SA r an 31 30 
Joshna J. Walton, expressage, et, - AB 85 
A. G. Walling, printing catalogues.......... ea 76 30 
A. G. Walling, printing diplomas. ....... sere ssesse t 90 00 
A. G. Walling, printing class records. ............ LLL 102 50 
A. G. Walling, printing check book... Y 00 
J. L. Campbell, printing programmes...............-. 72 50. 

B. F. Dorris, stoves, work, ete 6.2... ee ee eee 92 DN . 
B. E, Dorris, work and material..................... A8 04 
FEM, Wilkins, Sponges «4 hol uer va A RÝ 2 50 
John Stuart, hack re... 34 00 
R. GQ. Gallisón, stationery «sues exter e pánov 4 97 > 
E. J. McClanahan, Drapage........ 2200000 5 00 
L R. McGee, work on Sewer. 6. cece ce eee eee 47 00 
Thomas Condon, use of fossilS......o.oomooooooo eee 250 00 
H V. Brown, tuning piano twice. 002.0055 8 00 
B. F. Finn, plastering and repairing. ~.. ..s..sssesess> 57 97 
Walter Bros., matting for hal ee eer ree KE 87 25 
B. Deadman, forty cords of wood... 170 00 
Colt. Ream, bles. iae cl e hodic nee CURA ERR Ree 12 00 
J. R. Ream, rod for map........ P 1 50 
ee Man, EE 13 80 

eCormick & Collier, stationery..........- EE 7 65 
3 Li 
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George H. Collier, chemicals,.....ooooooooooomom...».. S 1187 
L. & E. Societies, carpet and stove inroom............. 120 00 
T. H. Hendricks, sundries........ Vade ii re tan 10 33 
T. H. Hendrieks, wo00 a Coe so oes ea 375 
Cherry & Day, shelves for library.. ........o.oo.o.o... See 0,1000 
A. Q. Walling, binding forty volumes. ............. ..' 4290 
Mark Bailey, Hbrànan..v ss šie edes va eek nac n o 40,25 
John Medgley, hanging blinds and door... 21 50 
F. E. Beach & Co., window blinds................... k 93 80 
Corbett, Failing & Co., hardware......ooooooooooo».». 17 20 
T. J. S. Pelkey, cleaning windows................ T 11 00 
T. C. Judkins, two cords of wood........... SS TU 9 00 
Charles W. Nelson, night watehman.............2.... 240 00 
PUDBÁTIEB AR obáva r d canadien 11 50 


— 


Total disbursements....... 000e oa wees 916,809 40 
Total balance and recelpts........oooooooooooomo.o.. 17,934 30 
Balance on hand, June 30, 1884................,.- $ 1,124 90 


Some of these items would be more satisfactory if the number or 
price of the articles composing them was given, as in the case of 
window blinds, catalogues, programmes, stoves, lumber, tables, etc., 
bui neither the report of the executive committee, that made the 
purchase and allowed the account, nor that of the secretary who 
issued the warrant in payment of the same, contains any further par- 
ticulars in this respect than are here given. 

It is needless to add that it is not intended by this remark to cast 
the least pee upon the integrity of these transactions, but only 
to suggest, that like any other account of the expenditure of public 
money, this one er to show, with reasónable certainty, the com- 
parative quality and cost of the article purchased or labor employed. 


. Warrants. 


During the year warrants, numbered from 433 to 529, both in- 
elusive, were drawn by the secretary, for the sum in the aggregate of 
$16,821.15, all of which were paid by the treasurer, except the num- 
bers 528 and 529, issued upon the following accounts: : 
McCormick d Collier, stationery. ................. KE $47 
C. M. Horn, repairing locks and keys...................... 700 


ı $11 75 
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Dedueting this amount from that in the hands of the treasurer at 
the date of his report, June 19th, the balance to the credit of the 
university, over al liabilities then existing, was $1,112.29. 

But it must be borne in mind that on July 1st, there beeame due 
the professors and others in the em loy of the university, on aecount 
of salaries for the quarter ending June 30, nearly the sum of $4,000. 
To meet this, however, there was due at the same time, the half 
yearly interest on the land fund and the Villard donation, which 
ought to yield not less than $4,500. S 


The Land Fund. 


This fund arises from the sale of the grantof seventy-two sections 
of land, made to the State by the act admitting Oregon into the 
Union, and. on this account I have taken the liberty in this report of 
calling it the “Land Fund," rather than the “University Fund," as 
heretofore. All the funds applicable to the support. of the school 
are University funds, and such a term is not applicable to one of 
them more than another, and does not well serve to distinguish one 
from another.  * 

, On June 30, 1884, the condition of this fund, as appears from a 
statement furnished me by the Treasurer of State, was as follows: 


Money loaned on 48 notes and mortgages.............. $70,362 13 
Money on DA EE A 1,237 03 
Total money in fund. i... isses seen eee $71,599 16 


The interest.due on these loans is payable by law (Ses. L., 1882, p. 
9) “semi-annually, on the first day of January and July, of each 

ear.” 

But of these forty-eight loans the interest on only twenty-two of 
them was paid on July 1, 1884; and the interest on fifteen of them 
was behind six months, and on the remaining eleven for longer periods. 
A loan of $1,200 made in 1871 has paid no interest since September, 
1882; one of' $1,100, made in 1877, Leg paid no interest.since Janu- 
ary, 1881; one of $2,000 made in March, 1883, has paid no interest 
since December, 1883; one of $1,000, made in May, 1883, has paid 
no interest since November, 1883, and one of $700, made in June, 
1883, has paid no interest since December, 1883. 

The increase of this fund during the year was $988.32—against 
an increase of $7,536.59 for the year.ending June 30, 1883. 


Teachers and Salaries., 
Mr. A. C. Woodeock, a graduate of the school, was employed. dur- 
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ing the year as a tutor at a yearly salary of $750. Mr. Ambrose E, 
Gantenbein was employed after the death of Mr. Burke, for the re. 
mainder of the year as tutor, at a salary of $1,000, and served as 
such during the second and third term. Ň 

At the annual meeting in June, Mr. Woodeock and Mr. Benjamin 
J. Beekman, a graduate of the school, were both appointed tutors, at 
a yearly salary each of $900; and Mr. Benjamin F Hawthorn was 
elected professor of English literature and ethics, in place of Mr. 
Charles E. Lambert, resigued. No other chu ges were made or oc- 
eurred in the teachers during the year. 

The number and cost of the teachers is now, a president at a sal- 
ary of $2,200, six professors at a salary each of $1,760, and two 
tutors at a salary each of $900—in all the sum of $14,560. 


Law Schoot. 


At the annual meeting of the regents a resolution was passed pro- 
viding for a school of law at Portland, and appointing Mr. Richard 
H. Thornton professor of the science and practice of the law therein, 
with authority to provide and employ lecturers, and to charge and 
receive such fees for instruction therein as he may deterntine, for bis 
own use, The school was opened on the 10th inst, and if learning 
and industry on the part of the faculty can make it a success, I think 
its future is well assured. Annexed is a report of the opening and 
the introductory lecture marked Exhibit “A.” 


Miscellaneous Orders of the Regents. 


2 

At the same meeting the regents made the following orders: 

1. That the faculty select fom the aduating class a «person to 
deliver the salutatory and valedictory addresses. 

Heretofore the faculty have left this matter to the elass, but it 18 
thought that a selection made by this means may be influeneed by 
irrelevant or insufficient considerations, particularly where the class 
is composed of both sexes. 

2. That the executive committee is authorized to expend $750 
during the coming year, as follows: 

Planting trees in the campus. +.+o.ooocoooommmsromoo ce... 8200 
Repairing building and erounde, llus. Pon... 4.00 
Periodicals for the library.......... eerte tn nu 150 


$750 
3. That Regent McArthur is authorized to expend $400 of the 


v 
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income from the Villard donation in the purchase of books for the 
library, as per the deed of the donor. 

This money has since been expended as directed. 

4. That the executive committee is authorized to employ a man 
and his wife as watchman and janitor at an expense of not exceeding 
$1000 a year. f 

Ieretofore there has been a janitor employed to take care of the 
building at a salary of $500 a year; but no nightwatehman. In Feb. 
ruary last an attempt was made to burn the university building, in 
consideration of which the executive committee employed a night- 
watehman on the building thereafter at an ‘expense of S60 per month. 
This employment was sanctioned by the regents, and upon the ree- 
ommendation of the committee, the order was made for the employ- 
ment of a man and woman to act as watchman and janitor, as above 
stated, The committee have since employed Charles Nelson and 
wife for this purpose, at a salary.of $900 a year. 

5. That the degree of Bachelor of Arts be conferred on Benjamin 
B. Beekman, Robert Collier, George W. Hill, James M. Neville, Cas; 

er W. Sharples, William C. Taylor, Joseph R. Whitney and William 

; arire: and that of Bachelor of Seience on Emma A. Bean, 
Bettie E. Shaw, Jefferson D. Fenton and Walter T. Eakin. On com- 
mencement day—Jwne l9th— these persons were graduated accord- 
ingly, each reading an essay or delivering an oration on the occasion. 
"They all did fairly well and some very well. 


Another Building Needed. 


I renew the recommendation made in my last year’s report. 

* The school is in urgent need of more room. The present build- 
ing is inadequate, and another ought to be put up as soon as possible. 
One prominent feature of it should be an assembly room, on the first 
floor above the ground, for the graduating and other public exercises. 
The large. room constituting the third story of the present building 
has been used for such purposes, but at the last meeting of the re- 
gents it was found necessary to cut it wp into class rooms, and it was 
so ordered. In some respects it was an unsuitable and unsafe place 
for public assemblages. It is reached through two flights of Ge 
steep, winding stairs, and if a panic had ever occurred when the 
room was full of people, lives must have been lost in the passage 
down. The next graduating exercises must be held in some other 
building, or probably out of doors, The new building should also 
contain rooms for the library and museum, on the second floor, and 
society rooms on the third floor. This would relieve the present 
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building of all the more incidental work of the school. The prob. 
able eost of a proper building would be between forty and fifty 
thousand dollars. ” 

The project of cutting this third story into class rooms was de. 
ferred by the executive committee, and the society rooms ^were taken 
for class rooms for the present. 2 e 


Catalogue. 
ta please find a copy of the catalogue for the year 1883-4, 


MATTHEW P. DEADY, 
October 15, 1884, President of the Regents. 


a 


THE LAW SCHOOL. 


Introductory Lecture Delwered by Prof. Thornton. 


At half past Y last evening, the introductory lecture of the law 
school was Valivered by Professor Thornton in the assembly-room of 
the Business college, in the Willamette block, on the corner of Yam- 
hill and Second streets. The lecturer was introduced and the school 
formally opened by Judge Deady, as president of the regents of the 
university of Oregon. fa doing so he said substantially: 
“Considering the number present on this interesting occasion, 

we may draw consolation from the juvenile verse which we all re- 
member: 

Great streams from little fountains flow, 

Tall oaks from little acorns grow. 
But the streams are larger and the oaks taller than they bid fair to be 
a few moments ago. . “ [t is now more than a century and a quarter 
ago since the father of modern common law commenced to teach the 
law of England as a science by means of lectures delivered at the 
university of Oxford. This was the beginning of academic teaching 
of the common law. Hitherto it had been excluded from the uni- 
versities, because it did not speak in the dead language of the civil 
Jaw, and was confined to the [nn's of the courts. 


“In 1758, the lecturer was chosen to the professorship of the com- 
mon law at Oxford, then lately endowed by the will of Mr. Viner, 
the author of the once celebrated Abridegmentof the law. There 
in the next seven years he delivered those famous lectures on the com- 
mon law, which were soon after given to the publie in the work en- 
titled ‘Commentaries on the Laws of England,’ by Sir William 
Blackstone. Few events have had more influence in moulding opin- 
ion and directing action in the United States than the publication of 
these lectures. : 

“In the years that have passed since these lectures were given to 
the world, great changes have occurred in the.civil pony and social 
condition of the English-speaking people throughout the world. 
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But the fundamental principles and maxims of the common law are 
still their rule of action—their standard of right and measure of 
duty. 

“And so we are met here to-night to inaugurate the study of this 
law, with its local adaptations to GER far-off shore as a part of the 
curriculum of the University of Oregou—the pride and hope of the 
state. In the ordinary affairs of mankind the law is the only meas. 
ure of absolute right and duty; and those who are called to adminis- 
ter it—the bench and bar—are so far the keepers of the conscience 
of the country. . 

“True, there is a higher authority than this, to which an appeal is 
sometimes taken. It is called ‘public opinion? But ‘public opinion’ 
is the ultimate source of the common law. If it is wise and health 
it will in time crystalize aud become the law of the land. But this 
‘public opinion’ is too often forced and ephermeral. It is often made 
by the press and then invoked to support its arbitrary fiat. The 
press has a high place in modern society, has great power and is 
generally of great nse. We all live in a wholesome fear of it, even 
when we least respect it. : 

«But as a court of judieature itis not a success. The diflieulty 
is, it undertakes to combine the functions of judge, jury and advo- 
cate; and what is of more serious import, it may be privately retain- 
ed by interested parties, and when not so, is liable, as a matter of 
business, to volunteer on the side of the greatest noise or the most 
subscribers, 

“So long, then, as we continue a civilized people with established 
rules of law and organized and responsible courts, the lawyers of the 
country will give the keynote of right and wrong in human affairs. 
Therefore it is very necessary that they should be fitly educated— 
trained not only in the mere art of the profession, but in the science 
and ethies of the law. i 

“To aid in this good work the regents of the University of Oregon 
have established a law school, and appointed Mr. Richard H. Thorn- 
ton professor therein, The school has been Jocated in Portland, be- 
cause of the superior facilities found here in the lawyers’ offices and 
the courts for learning the practice of the law. 

As president of the regents it gives me great pleasure to be present 
on this interesting occasion, and to introduce to your favorable con- 
sideration Professor Thornton, who will now deliver the opening lec- 
ture of the course. Years hence, when many of us now present shall 
have passed away, and the young men—the Hore of the country— 
who constitute the beginning of this school shall stand in the front 
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rank of society, at the bar, on the bench and in the senate, it may be 
pleasant for yon to remember this auspicious opening of the school 
where you took your first lessons-in the science of the law.” 


Professor Tornton then read the following lecture: 


Gentlemen of the Law School of the University of Oregon: Tt 
is with great pleasmtre that I welcome you to our opening session; 
and I trust that this department of the State University will so pros- 
per, by the joint efforts of lecturers and students, as to be of perma- 
nent utility, in the first place to the legal profession, and then indi- 
rectly to the community at large. The interests of that profession 
are so intimately connected with those of the public that nothing 
which substantially affects the one can be a matter of indifference to 
the other. 

I have thought it suitable, on this our first meeting, to address to 
you some introductory and general remarks, rather than to com- 
mence with the first lecture of the regular course. 

The functions of all government are essentially threefold. There 
must be a power to make the laws, a power to interpret and apply 
them, and a power to put'them into visible and active effect. ese 
powers are legislative, judicial and executive; and without them a 
government cannot exist. There are systems, under which the mon- 
arch both makes and executes the law, aud the judiciary is merely his 
creature and servant, assisting in the performance of his wishes. Such 
is the pattern of an autoeraey, a form of government historieally an- 
cient, and still prevalent in many lands. In certain other systems, 
the form of autocracy has been preserved, while the substance has 
been modified. Thus we find in the world limited monarchies, of 
which the government of England is the most conspicnous example. 
In the American systems, there is a co-ordination of the three func- 
tions. He who makes the law is not to interpret the law; and nei- 
ther he who makes it, hor he who interprets it, is to carry it into exe- 
eution. The constitution of Oregon expresses this thought very clear- 
ly, in declaring that the powers of the government shall be divided 
into three separate departments, the legislative, the executive, includ- 
ing the administrative, and the judicial, and no pun charged with 
official duties under one of these departments shall exercise any of 
the functions of another, except as in the constitution expressly pro- 
vided, This balance of powers is.theoretically exact, and almost, but 
not entirely, exact in practice. It was invented by the wisdom of the 
fathers of the American republic, for the perpetual conservation of 


free institutions. Thus the federal executive and the federal judici- . 
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^ ary are co-ordinate with congress, and with each other; and so it is 


with the governor of a state, and its judiciary, and its legislative as. 
sembly. Descending to the municipal corporation, which is the low. 
est type of civil government, we find it generally framed on the same 
model, with a mayor for its president, select and common councils for 
its congress or parliament, and (in its complete development) with in- 
ferior magistrates for its judiciary. : 
As lawyers, we have to do chiefly with the legislative and judicial 
functions of govermment. And we find in the first place a great 
‘ body of immemorial law, which lies behind all known statutes, and the 
exact limits of which are not easily defined. Then we find statutes, 
and amendments of statutes. Lastly, we find decisions applying those 
statutes to oor exigencies, and accommodating them, by com- 
parison and construction, to the needs of the community. And we 
see many courts, at the same time, adjudicating questions which are, 
‘ to a large extent, common to them all. There me the English 
$ courts; there is the supreme court of the United States; there are 
q the subordinate federal tribunals; there are the courts of the sev- 
m . eral states, and of one's-own state or territory. At the present 
time, these various judicatures are producing decisions at the rate of 
at least one hundred volumes of reports per year. Thus an immense 
- mass of legal material is being aceumulated, with which no living 
man can possibly familiarize himself in detail. 
i The question then arises, what is the best method of acquiring a 
good working knowledge of the Jaw; such a knowledge as ean be put 
to practical use when particular difienlties arise, and advice is needed? 
Let us devote a brief examination to this matter. 
Excluding those practitioners whose aspirations are bounded by the 
b area of a justice's court, or who settle down contentedly to the work 
; of a mere seribe or conveyancer, there are in the profession two kinds 
` of lawyers. They are distinguished from each other by their mode 
of examining cases which are submitted to them. A lawyer of the 
one class, on ascertaining the facts of a case not exactly provided for 
“ by statute, rushes immediately to the digests of reports in order to 
see whether any case has ever been adjudicated, which is precisely 
similar to the one in hand, or, as we say, runs on all fours with it. 
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E: If he finds such a case, favorable to his client's interest, he con- 
q atulates himself on his discovery. If he can find no such case, he 
uy is at his wits’ end to come to a conclusion; nor is this surprising, be- 
oe cause he is like a mariner on a dark sea, without chart or compass. 
ot Now I am far from wishing to depreciate the value of adjudged de- 


cisions. Indeed, few things are more gratifying than to find a case, 
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resting on good anthority, which distinctly supports one's position. 
But the details of human affairs are so infinitely varied that one can- 
not always find a case exactly in point; and the decisions, when they 
are clear and applicable, are not always harmonious. There is a more 
excellent way in this matter. A lawyer of the other and superior 
class does not in the first place go to any digest or volume of reports. 
He sits down and analyzes the ease for himself. He determines in 
his own' mind. what prineiples it involves, and what rule ought to 
govern its decision. Then he examines the books in order to see 
whether the courts hare regarded the same matter in the same light, 
and whether his judgment is in accord with the collective wisdom of 
the past. And this is the true way to examine any legal question. 
It is the method of a scholar; “the other is the method of a sciolist. 
Let me commend to your serious and constant attention one of the 
weightiest sayings of that great chief justice, Lord Mansfield: «The 
law does not consist of particular cases, but of general principles 
which are explained and illustrated by those cases." It is good to be 
familiar with cases; it is better to be conversant with principles. 
How, thenzis a competent knowledge of legal principles to be ac- 
quired? The mass of authority in which these principles are collected 
and expounded is already enormous, and is constantly increasing. 
And we have to deal with the old as wéll as the new. The study of 
ancient systems of jurisprudenee is exceedingly inviting to a 
philosophieal mind; and some of the greatest jurists, among whom 
were Mansfield, Kent and Story, unloeked for themselves the treasures 
of the civil law. It is by no means necessary that all students should 
follow these distinguished men in that region of arduous research; 
but every lawyer, who in any true sense deserves the name, must 
know the character of that ancient system upon which American law 
is ultimately based, the great common law of England. This you 
will learn chiefly iu the pages of Blackstone. But even here there is 
undoubtedly a. point beyond which a minute examination of the older 
law is undesirable; not as being in itself unworthy of attention, but 
because life is short, and the needs of practical business are pressing. 
We may as well meet this issue candidly. Antiquarian learning is 
both valuable aud attraetive; but, after all, we are living late in the 
nineteenth century. The student very properly wishes to be able to 
conduct a suit, not in the mode current under Edward the Third and 
Charles the Second, but as itis conducted under our modern rules. 
He desires to be wiser concerning attachments and liens than con- 
cerning eseuages and heriots, and to know more about common ear- 
riers than about common recoveries. On the other hand, any one 
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(let us say) who takes up the Oregon Code, without a fair knowledge of 
the law as it exists and has existed outside of the Code, will soon find 
himself in difficulties. Not only will he encounter an unknown 
phraseology, but he will find that what is latent must frequently be 
invoked in order to elucidate what is expressed; and that in many 
places legislation has only declared those common-law rules which 
the courts would have recognized without it. Ň 
So there must be, in this regard, aa: d ling of the too little, and 
of the too much; especially of the tvo D. Ce: a jndicious steering, 
according to the classical myth, between Seylla and Charybdis. You 
must seek to know quite enough of the ancient law to enable you to 
understand what the modern law really means, You must learn to 
Lee the changes which time has produced, and the reasons which 
nave made those changes desirable. Above all, you must become 
saturated with the principles and maxims of the law. These are in 
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i reality, the essence of the whole matter. The adroit application of a 
maxim frequently solves a case which previously appeared doubtful. 


; Some of the ablest judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States have excelled conspicuously in this species of wisdom. 
By gaining that knowledge of principles, which I eominend to 
, you, you will form in yourselves a logical and legal mind, one of the 
rarest and most enduring of all possessions; you will learn, in the 
e language of Lord Ellenborough, to look at subjects with legal opties; 
you will be able to frame a rational analysis of a disputed problem, 
- and to arrive at a correct judgment as the result of your analysis 
Then you can take your places among the fraternity of the bar, with 
a modest confidence of serving voir clients well, and securing for 
yourselves that respect which always attends intellectual eminence, 
and E emolument which is the due reward of diligent and honest 
work. 

Many persons of distinetion have questioned the utillity of lectures 
as a mode of instruction. And it must be conceded, and should be 
clearly understood, that no one can effectually learn anything by at- 
tending lectures only. Many of us hear fifty or a hundred lectures 
from the pulpit every year; yet chureh-goers, as a rule, are most in- 
different theologians. The fact is, that no subject can be thoroughly 
learned without careful private study. Now schools of law are in- 
stituted exclusively for those who intend to bear tbeir own share of 
the burden: not for any who SC that there is a magical and 
painless process of transforming them into philosophers. Students 
who do not read with assiduity will derive little advantage from 
lectures; and they will discover their defieiency in being unable to 
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answer the questions proposed to them; and finally, unless they come 
to a better mind, they will sustain a disappointment, here at least, in 
not receiving the ge whieh rightfully belongs only to the dili- 

ent and capable. ose, on the other hand, who make a good use 
of all their opportunities, will find lectures valuable, in systematiz- 
ing their investigations, in illustrating topics which are apt occasion- 
ally to become dul], and in provoking that spirit of emulation which 
is a wholesome incentive to every human effort, 

Tt should be remembered throughout, that the purpose of the law 
is to do justice between man and man, So much 1s this the case, 
that a person who is well grounded in legal principles, and has a 
delicate perception of equity, will decide čorreetly, in nine cases out 
of ten, without ever consulting an authority. And those judicial 
decisions which fail to do justice d 1n fact bad law, and are gener- 
ally doomed to a speedy or tardy overthrow. But here an important 
discrimination must be made, The law is said to be the perfection 
of human reason; yet the justice at which the law aims is not an 
absolute and infallible equity for each individual ease; because, to 
attain that, would transcend mortal ingenuity. General rules must 
be laid down, such as are adapted to the ordinary course of mundane 
affairs. And general rules will inevitably work particular hardship 
in exceptional instances Let us take one or two examples of this, 
It sometimes happens that a jury renders a wrong ‘verdict. Yet in 
the majority of cases, and without some Po and weighty reason, 
a wrong verdict may not be disturbed. Is not this a hadship to 
the unsuccessful litigant? Ina popular sense, when such an acci- 
dent oceurrs, justice has failed. But it would be much more ineon- 
venient to invite a disturbance of verdicts generally, than to let them 
rest. Therefore, when the trial has been fair, and the jury have 
made an honest mistake concerning a doubtful matter, there is no 
remedy. The cause is adjudicated, once for all; and the door of liti- 
gation is shut. Again, a man may transgress the law in some respect 
through pure ignorance; yet he is not allowed to plead that ignor- 
ance as a defense; because, if this were permitted, every rogue in the 
country would seek to shelter himself under a similar plea, and erim- 
inal jurisprudence (to go no further) would become a byword. Yet 
again, it is a well known rule that evidence of the intentions of a 
testator, as expressed by him orally, cannot be admitted to contradict 
or vary the terms of his will as expressed in writing. This rule may 
undeniably cause a hardship. Itis not difficult to imagine a case in 
which a testator has inadvertently faded to express his true meanin 
in the written document, and has expressed iťabundantly and clearly 
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and repeatedly in conversation. But it would be infinitely danger. 
ous to admit evidence of his spoken words, because an invitation 
would at once be extended to fraud. Unscrupulous persons would 
continually commit perjury, in order to change testamentary dispo. 
sitions. There is a common principle underlying thése “three in. 
stances. The private interest, in case of a conflict, must yield to the 
public good. Salus reipubliew suprema lex. Ad ea, que frequen- 
tius accidunt, jura adaptanter. The laws are framed to meet cases 
of frequent, rather than of infrequent occurrence, and to conserve 
the general, rather than the particular welfare. 

This principle of the sacrifice of the individual to the common 
well-being is a rule of permament necessity, not a mere device of 
causual invention. The laws of nature are in a large sense benefi. 
cent; yet an aczidental infraction of them uniformly brings its ap- 
pointed consequence; nor is there any respect of persons in the 


matter. 
^ “When the loose mountain trembles from on high, ` 
Shall gravitation cease, 1f you go by; 
Or some old temple, nodding to its fall, 
For Chartres’ hend reserve the hanging wall?" 


And so it has been in those dealings with mankind which have 
been more immediately divine. The obligation of a general law has 
been maintained, even where a large share of misfortune was involved 
iu the transgression. There is a striking example of this in the old 
testament. No one, except a Levite, was permitted to touch the ark. 
But on a certain occasion Uzzah, who was not a Levite, put forth his 
hand to prevent the ark from falhng. And he died; because the 
Eternal had given them a law which should not be broken. In all 
these cases there is a large and mysterious analogy. The law, which 
is prudently ordained for the general welfare, and adapted to the 
normal course of affairs, must not be turned aside merely for the sake 
of one person. But an exception which frequently occurs, will be 
remedied in our jurisprudence; yet not because of the hardness alone, 
but because of the frequency., Hard cases have often been said to 
make bad law; and it has been a charaeteristie fault of some weak 
judges, that they have allowed sympathy to sway them overmuch, 
and have thus set up erroneous ‘precedents, which their wiser succes- 
sors have reversed. 

As it is the purpose of the law, so it should be the aim of the legal 
practitioner, to secure the ends of justice; not of any impossible and 
chimerical ideal, but of that justice which the law requires. The 
system of jurisprudence does not exist in the first instance as a con- 
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trivance for obtaining lucrative fees, though lucrative fees in impor- 
tant causes are a eomforting incident of the system. The attorney 
owes a duty to the court, as well as to his client. He also owes a 
duty to the'adverse attorney, and to the adverse client. He has no 
right to obtain for his own client an unconscionable or mean advan- 
tage, or to delay any man's cause for lucre or malice. That attorney, 
who in a certain case deceived the court by inserting a false leaf in 
an almanac, has been sometimes commended for his smartness. But 
in fact he violated his professional oath, and deserved to be thrown 
over the bar. One can imagine the outburst of indignation which 
such a proceeding would have called forth from a Marshall, or a 
Shaw, or a Holt, or a Kenyon. And many Hie aac are less evi- 
dently scandulous than this, which are nevertheless repudiated by all 
men who have a fine sense of professional honor. * 
On the other hand it should be remembered that every man has a 
right to his day in court, and that even a criminal is not to be con- 
„demned upon insufficient evidence or unlawful procedure. Nor are 
those persons-reasonable, who expect from the advocate the impar- 
tiality of the judge, or without due cause seek to affect the lawyer 
with the iniquity of his client. But we have to consider appearance 
as well as substance. A reputation for, integrity, as well as for 
ability, is to be sought and prized; and an attorney who is habitually 
employed by evildoers cannot expect that his own character will long 
remain immaculate 
And now in conclusion: The study of the law demands continued 
and steady industry, an industry not always sufficiently exercised in 
such an age as ours, which is impatient of delay, and clamorous for 
niek results. Some years ago, a member of the bar, practicing in 
oston, mentioned to me a remark made in his presence b. one of his 
preceptors: “You can’t learn the law as you can learn grammar, or 
geography, or anything else; & has to soak in” The expression was 
somewhat homely, but it conveyed a true idea, which sank intọ the 
minds of those who heard it, and afterwards into my own. With 
diligent care, the law will ‘soak in? Andit will be the endeavor of 
jour lecturers to help it to ‘soak in) But this process must be grad- 
nal. It cannot be sudden. | Nay, it will continue as long as the law 
is your profession, even to the end of your legal career; for we are 
all of us learners. And indeed not the law only, but sen philo- 
sophical study, is inexhaustible. „Sir Isaac Newton, when the cata- 
lgue of his discoveries was complete, declared that he felt like a 
child who had picked up a few pebbles on the.shore of the ocean of 
truth, Michadl Angelo, at the close of his long life, drew an em- 
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Fa j blem representing an old man harnessed to an infant’s go-cart, with 

the motto, Ancora impara, still I am learning. And so, if at times 
you feel disheartened at the immensity of the subject which you 
have undertaken to conquor, do not give way on that account. The 
feeling of despondency is one which we have all occasionally experi- 
enced. It is much better to be conscious of the immense complexity 
of legal problems, than flippantly to presume that any man can open 
a lawyer’s office, as easily as start a small retail business. Those 
who measure a difficulty accurately, and regard it earnestly, are most 
likely to grapple with it successfully. ‘Therefore, in periods of 
doubt or hesitation, let those words of our master Coke be your com- 
fort: “Albeit the student shall not at any one day, do what he can, 
reach to the'full meaning of all that is laid down ie the books,) yet 
let him no way discourage himself, but proceed; for on some other 
i day, in some other place, or perhaps upon a second perusal of the 
j same, his doubts will be probably removed.” 
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FACULTY. 


JOHN W. JOHNSON, A. M., Presmenr, 
Professor of Ethics and Latin. 


MARK BAILEY, Ph. D., 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 


THOMAS CONDON, Ph. D., 
Professor of History, Geology and Natural History. 
` GEORGE H. COLLIER, LL. D, 
Professor.of Chemistry and Physics. 


JOHN STRAUB, A. M, 
Professor of Greek and Modern Languages. . 


MARY P. SPILLER, 
Professor of Elocution, and Principal of the English Preparatory - 
Department. 
CHARLES E. LAMBERT, A. M, 
Professor of Rhetoric and Psychology. 


*EMERY E. BURKE, A. B, 
Tutor. 

A. C. WOODCOCK, RS, 
Tutor. 


AMBROSE E. GANTENBEIN, B. S., 


Tutor. a 
*Died October 30, 1883. 
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COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT, 


64 Pá 


CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC COURSES. 


Senior Class. 


Emma A. Bean, O. S., - x - " SE City, 


NES Benjamin B. Beekman, Classical, - - Jacksonville 
William W. Cardwell, Scientific, = - -  dacksonville, 
Robert Collier, Classieal, a - | - Eugene City. 
Walter T. Eakin, O. S., a g - - Eugene City. 
Jefferson D. Fenton, O. S., - - - Lafayette. 
George W. Hill, Classical, - - - Engene City. 
James M. Neville, Classical, — - z a Summerville, 
Casper W. Sharples, Classical, - : - Eugene City. 
Bettie E. Shaw, O. S., - - - Summerville. 
William C. Taylor, Classical, > - - Corvallis. 
Joseph R. Whitney, Classical, - - - Eugene City. 


Students marked “O. S." are taking the old scientific course with some additions. 
On graduating they will receive the degree of “B, S." 


tA 


Junior Class. 


Daniel W. Bass, - . - - Salem. 
Henry F. McClure, - - - - Eugene City. 
William H. MeGhee, - - - - Independence. 
Anna Patterson, O. S., -. , -~ - - Eugene City, 
Royal F. Reasoner,  - . - - Corvallis. 


Sophomore Class. 


George W. Dunn, JE - - Ashland. 
William H. Gore, - - - - -  Phonix. 
Herbert S. Johnson,  - - - - Eugene City. 


Jessie B. MeClung, - - - -  Kügene City. 
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Jennie MeClure, x - e $ Eugene City. 
Turner Oliver, - . : - - Summerville. 
Ida Patterson, - - ^ - - Eugene City. 
William J. Roberts, Bt à i - Tbe Dalles. 
William I. Vawter,  - #25 met te Halsey. 


Mark Baily, - - - - - Eugene City. 
Eldon M. Brattain, - - - > Paisley. 
Emily Bristol, - - - - - Monroe. 
Robert J. Hendricks, - - - 3 Roseburg. 
Robert C. Johnson, 5 S - - Paisley. 
George H. Kelly, 2 - Ň - Springfield. 
Helena B. MeCown, - -o - Oregon City. 
Frank L. Moore, & a E 8 Baker City. 
Lura E. Murch, - - - = - Eugene City. 
Edward L. Powell, - - =- East Portland 
Septimus S. Spencer; - . - - Eugene City. 
Boise Spiller* - - - - Eugene City. 
*Deceased. 
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STUDENTS TAKING THE NORMAL COURSE. 


7 T 


Third Year. 

Darwin Bristow, - - - Eugene City. 
Nellie D. Brown, - DEE - - Gervais. 
Alva O. Condit, - - - - Turner. 
Susie W. Moore, - - - ~ - Baker City. 
Fannie A. McDaniel, -  - - - Dixie. 
Lillie E. Porter, — -. S n M Shedd. 

First and Second Years. 
Clara M. Adams, - e s " Portland. 
Marcellus P. Bonnet, -> . - Eugene City. 
Mary E. Bonnet, - - e ~ Eugene City. 
Mollie E. Brattain, - : -` - Springfield. 


Annie A. Cofin, `.  - - s - The Dalles. 
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Louis J.-Davis, ` - - Union. 
Marion F. Davis, Union. 


Bessie Day, 


- 


Hattie L. Dickinson 


Martha E. Dickinson, - - Eugene City. 
Charles R. Fenton, Lafayette. 
Thomas J. Fergueson, - - Monroe. : 
Hattie B. Ferree, Linkville. 
Walter S. Gore, — - - - Phenix. 


Anna L, Henderson, 


Ida B. Hendricks, 


Mary P. Howe, 


Guy Hovey, , - - Eugene City. 
Mary E. Potter, Eugene City. 
Kate S. Powell - * - Astoria. 

Lulu E. Skaggs, Eugene City. 


Maud M. Tufts, 


Eugene City, 
Eugene City. 


The Dalles. 
Eugene City. 
Eugene Git, 


Grants Pass, 


PREPARATORY, CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC STUDENTS. 


May V. Babb, e e e - Eugene City, 
James. H. Barklow, E - - - Norway. 
Louis E. Bean, - - - - Eugene City. 
Adelbert Brattain, - - - - Paisley. 
Charles E. Brattain, — - - - - Springfield. 
Clarence M. Brown, - - - - oscow, I. T. 
George G. Brown, - - - - Salem. 
Minnie K. Buick, - - - - - Myrtle Creek 
Frank Bybee, - - - - - Jacksonville. 
William C. Campbell, - - - - Camp Creek. 
Robert A. Caples, - - - l ax Portland. 
Joel M. Carroll, - - - - - Union. 
Ernest Case, - - - - ~ Monroe. 
Francis M. Chrisman, , - - - - Paisley. 
Bolivar E. Cogswell,  - - - - Eugene City. 
Frank Coleman,  -. - - - - Eugene City. 
Arthur J. Collier, - - - - Eugene City. 


David R. Collier, - - - - - Eugene City. 


Mellie Comegys, 


Eugene City. 
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Clara, L. Condon, - 
Fannie C. Condon, 
Herbert T. Condon, 
Green Cornelius, 
Oliver P. Coshow, 
Emma C. Dorris, 
Sue Dorris, - 
James H. Douthit, 
John C. Gore, - 
Vina Gore, x 
John Haines, E 
Wiliam J. Hil, 
George E. Houck, 
Samuel A. Hulin, 
Harrison Jones,  - 
Lee Kelly, - 
Charles E. Lockwood, 
Edward H. MeAlister, 
Maggie L. McClung, 
X McClure, S 
Walter A. McClure, 
Frank H. MeCornack, 
Leathe C. MeCornack, 
Anna M. Midgely, 
Rose M. Midgely, 
Milton A. Miller, 
William M. Miller, 
Benjamin F. Mitchell, 
e E. Moore, - 
enry L. Morgan, 
d es Murch, j - 
Frank M. Mulkey, 
Albert S. Mulligan, 
Frank R. Neil, 
Nesmith Owen,  - 
John R. Pattison, 
Maggie J. Pattison, 
Anna M. Platts, 
Emma J. Platts, - 
Ida M. Porter, 
Edwin O. Potter, - 
Robert L. Potter, 
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Eugene City. 
ee Cid. 
Eugene City. 
Turner. 
Brownsville. 
Eugene City. 
Eugene City. 
Hay Creek. 
Phonix. 
Phonix. 


- Eugene City. 


Eugene City. 
Tangent. 
Eugene City. 
Salem. 
Lewiston, I.T 
Eugene City. 
lobos IT 
Eugene City. 
Eugene City. 
Eugene City. 
Eugene City. 
Eugene City. 
Eugene City. 
Eugene City. 


Lebanon. 


Pleasant Hill 7 


Gervais. 
Linkville. 
Pleasant Hill 
Eugene City. 
fe. S 
Lafayette. 
Jacksonville. 
Eugene City. 
Eugene City. 
Eugene City. 
Marion. 
Marion. 
Shedd. 
Engene City. 
Salem. S 
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3 Guy M. Powers,  - - - - -  Shedd,. 

d Thomas A. Rinehart, - -+ - - Summerville. 
3 Albert S. Roberts, ~ - - - The Dalles. 
H Laura E. Rogers, g E x The Dalles. 

D May V. Rutherford, - - - - Marion. 

D Fred Sappington, - - “ N. Yamhill. 
William C. Savage, - - - - The Dalles: 
^ Dora Scott, — - - - - - Eugene City. 
: Ada W. Sharples, - - - - Eugene City. 

t Glen M. Shaw, = e .. ~ Eugene City. 
4 Cornelius J. Shedd, ar" - - - Shedd. 

e George H. Shinn, — > - - “ - Eugene City. 

Í A Kittie Siler, $ = > T - Marion. 

gi Charles M. Smith, - - - - Jefferson. 

S Hattie A. Smith, - . s - - - Jefferson. 

: Pliny E. Snodgrass, — - - WË - Eugene City. 

Maggie Stansberry, - - - - Eugene City. 
Clara E. Stevens, - - - - Baker City. 
Frank Stewart, - - - - - Eugene City. 
John H. Taylor, = - - - Latham. 
Grant G. Test, - - - - - Eugene City. 
Osie Walton, - - $l - - Eugėne City. 
John C. Weleh, - . e - - - Oregon City. 

' Joseph M. Widmer, - - - - Eugene City. 

Geo. E. Wiliams, - - - - Portland. 
Anna C. Wright, - - - - Oneatta. 
Emma M. Wright, € - - -  Oneatta. 
Orrin H. Wright, - - - - Muline. 
Joseph E. Worth, - - ER - Halsey. 
William C. Yoran, - - - - Eugene City. 


ENGLISH PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


Alfred Ambrose, , - - - - Oakland. ; 
Otis P. Calef, - - - - Eugene City. 
Clara Cogswell, - - - - Eugene City. 
Nellie Coleman, — - - -.4 ^ Eugene City. 
Viola Comegys, - - - - Eugene City. 
Edward D. Ges - - - - Shedd. 
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Allie Denny,  - 
Lillie Dixon, 
Kate Dorris,  - 
Arthur Dunn, 
Mabel Dunn, - 
Lena F. Edris, 
Lola A. Edris, - 
Leona Edwards, 


Thomas E. Edwards, 


- 


Elmer E. Emerson, - 


Alexander Gray, 
Lonisa Gray, 
Aurelia Haines, - 


Martha Handsaker, - 


Theodore F. Hauswirth, 


Sterling Hill, 
Limia Holt,  - 
Israel Inman, 


Hattie P. Johnson, - 


James M. Keeney, 
Frank Lutz, - 
Tda M. Matthews, 
Angie McClure, 
Lydia McGhee, 
Willard McGhee, 
Arena McPherson, 


Benjamin F. Miller, 


Robert Miller, 
Ella Montgomery, 


Laura Montgomery, 
ulligan, 


Armstrong 


Thomas J, O'Connor, 


Clyde Patterson, 
Sarah Renshaw, 
Flora E. Rinehart, 
Carrie Shelton, 
Asa ©. Shinn, .- 
Eva M. Shinn, 
Hattie Smith, - 
Elmer V. Strong, 
Virginia Talyor, 
Minnie E. Uren, 
6 


- 


- 


Seattle, W. T. 
Eugene City. 
Bugene City 
Eugene City. 
Eugene City. 
Eugene City. 
Eugene City. 
Springfield. 
Springfield. 
Latham. 
Springfield. 


Eugene City. Ň 


Eugene City. 
Dexter. 


North Yamhill. 


Eugene City. 


. Eugene City. 


Cartwright, 
Eugene City. 
Halsey. 
Eugene City. 
Tangent. 
Engene City. 
Eugene City. 
Eugene City. 
Eugene City. 
Lebanon. 


Pleasant Hill. 


Irving. 
Irving. 
Eugene City. 
Portland. 
Eugene City. 
ees Cid. 
Shedd. 
Eugene City. 
Baker City. 
Eugene City. 
Eugene City. 


H 


Dayton, W. T. 


Philomath. 
Buena Vista, 


(4 
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Mom të rey 


English Preparatory Department 


P 


Alvie Wallaee, - - - - - Eugene City. 
nx Philip B. Wilson, - z > e Union City. 
E Edith Winter, - -. - - - Eugene City. 
$1 Price Withers, - 2 - - Springfield. 
L Anna Wooley, - - t- - - Eugene City. 
1 Lilie Wyatt, - - - 2 Eugene City. 
Russell Wyatt, - - - - - Eugene City. 
Ld Mary Young, - - - - Eugene City. 
| 1 ‘SUMMARY. 
T Seniors, - - - - - - - 12 
| T Juniors - - - - - - - 6 
| A Sophomores, - - - - - - 9 
f Freshmen,  - - -> - - - - 12 
| E Normals, - - - - - - 28 
e jt Classical and Scientific Preparatory, - - - - 91 
a 
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GRADUATES. 


1878. 
Robert S. Bean, B. S., Circuit Judge, 


John C. Whiteaker, B. S., Physician, z 


1879. 


” 
t. © 


Eugene City. 


Nellie A. Condon MoCornack, B. S., - Dayton, W. T. 
atthew S. Wallis, B. Sy - |- -~ Eugene City. 
orge S. Washburne, B. S, Lawyer,  - Eugene City. 


Cottage Grove. 


Julia F. Adams MeDaniel, A.B, -  - McMinnville. 
Joel N. Pearcy, A. B., Lawyer, -  - Portland. 
Harvey C. Condon, B. S., Lawyer, - Alkali. 
Carrie Cornelius MoQuinn, B.S, - - Portland. 
Mary Hays, B. S, - - MeMinnville. 
John A. MeQuina, B. S. , Surveyor, - - Portland. 
1880. 
Thomas C. Powell, A. B., Deputy Sheriff, - Portland. 
John W. Bean, B. S., Physician, — - - Dallas, 
Whitney L. Boise, B. S. Law SE Salem. 
lone Cranfill, B. S - - Eugene City. 
Charles F. Clark, z 5, Farmer, ~ Clackamas. 
Alfred Coolidge, B. SCH “Banker, - - Colfax, W. T. 
Edward P. Geary, B 8, Physician, - Medford. 
Charles K. Hale, B. S., - - Chesher. 
Jacob F. Hill, B. S., Teacher, - - Albany. 
Adolphus F. "MeClain, B. Sọ Banker, - Silverton. 
Agnes M. McCornack, B. S. T os Eugene City. 
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Nettie M. MeCornack, B. S., Teacher,  - - Eugene City. 


E 


William J. MeDaniel, B. S., EES z - McMinnville. 
Owen Osburn, B. S., 5 - - Eugene City. 
Abraham $. Rosenthal, B. S, Business Man, *- « East Portland. 
Eva 8. Rice, B. S., Teacher, - - - Portland, 
Minerva Starr, B. S e " - - - Junction. 
Clifton A. Wass, B. CH Business Man, - - - Portland. 
Laban H. Wheeler, B. S. Surveyor, — - - - Eugene City. 
1881. 
*Emery E. Burke, A. B., Tutor in ud - Eugene City. 
Clay M. Hill, A. B., Minister, - - Rochester, N. Y, 
Edgar J. Maxwell, A. B, - 2. - o2 Portland. 
Claiborne A. Woody, A. B. , Minister, - -  -. Rochester, N. Y. 


George E. Bushnell, B. S., Medical Student, >  « San Francisco, 


Anna Whiteaker, B. S., - - Pleasant Mill. 
Charles S. Williams, B. S., Law Student, - ~ « Seattle, W. T. 


ES 


— 


1882. 
Arthur L. Frazier, A. B., Law Student, +»  -  - Portland. 
George M. Hoyt, A B. - - + Portland. 
Chester F. Miller, A. B. “Law Student, - - - Dayton, W.T, 
George Noland, A. B, Lawyers - - - - Astoria, 
Eva Kaes A. B., - +  - The Dalles. 
Maggie E . Sergent, A. B. , Teacher, . - - Phoenix. 
Edward Bailey, B. S. Medical Student, - - S Chicago, TI]. 
Seymonr W. Condon, B. S., State Librarian, - = Salem. 
Alice Dorris, B. $. , Teacher, o. o. - Dallas, 
Ida Dunn Pruett, B. S., - - - - 
Mary E. MeCornack, B. a. Teather, - Cottage Grove. 
Reubena P. Spiller, B. S. Student, - >» Wesley College, Mass. 


*Died Oct, 30, 1883. " 
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1383. 


De Etta Cogswell, A.B, - - - - - 
John N. Goltra, A. D., Druggist, ~ - - 
Samuel E. McClure, A. B., Teacher, - 2... ~ 
Woodson T. Slater, A. B., Teacher, 7 - - 


Emma Cornelius, D. S., Book-keeper, - 


Mary Dorris, B. $. , Teacher, - - - 


Alwilda E. Dunn, B. S., - - - - 
Thomas C. Judkins, B. $, - rr - 
Elma E. Lockwood, B. S, Teacher, - - 
Wallace Mount, B. S., Law Student, - - 
Anna F. Pengra, B. S, AM LL 
Minnie E. Porter, D. S., Teacher, - - > 
“Eliza L. Spencer, 'B S, - - - - - 
Jennie L. Spencer, B. S. „Teacher, - - - 
Carrie L. Walker, B. S. , Teacher, - - > 
A. C. Woodcock, B. S., "Tutor i in University,  - 


| ——- 


+ 


NORMAL GRADUATES. 


1883. 
Anna Bushnell, - - -> - - 


Sarah Chrisman, - - - - - - 
Cutting S. Calef, — - - - - - - 
Nettie H. Denny, - =- - - - =- 
Alvin J. Hackett, - -~ - - -a 
Hamilton H. Hendricks, - - - - 
Oliver P. McFall, - - - , - 
Alice Parrish, - - - o - - 
Lincoln Taylor, — - - - a - - 


I 


Eugene City. 
Eugene City. 
Junetion. 

Eugene City. 


Portland. 
Harrisburg. 
Corvallis. 
Eugene City. 
Silverton. 
Portland. 
Springfield. 
Shedd. 
Eugene City. 
Heppner. 
Springfield. 
Eugene City. - 


Eugede City: 7 
Cove. 

Eugene City. 
Sublimity. 
Oregon City. 
Roseburg. 

Por Hand. 
Portland. 
Latham. 
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CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC COURSES. 


é 


Freshman Year. 


First Term—Classical.—Cicero—Stuart; Iliad; Algebra—Olney. 
Seientifie.—Cicero—Stuart; French Grammar; Algebra—Olney. 

Second Term-—Olassical.—Memorabilia; Virgil; Geometery; Trig- 
onometry. Scientific—French; Virgil; Geonietry; Trigonometry. 

Third Term—Classical.—Ancient History; Analytic Geometry; 
Livy—Lineoln. Scientific.—Ancient History; Analytic Geometry; 
French. 


Sophomore Year. 


First Term—Classical—Livy; Tacitus: Herodotus; Modern His- 
tory: Scientific. —Freneh, Calculus; Modern History. ; 

Second Term—Classical.—Rhetoric; Physical Features; Physiol- 
ogy; Zoology; Demosthenes. Scientifie.—Rhetorie; Physical Fea- | 
tures; Physiology; Zoology; Calculus. . | 

Third Term—-Glassical. —Horace, Zoology; English Literature. 
Scientific.—Calculus; Zoology; English Literature. 


s Junior Year. 


First Term.—Classical.—Botany; Chemistry; Mechanics. Scien- 
tific.—Botany; Chemistry; Mechanics. 

Second Term—Classical.—Political Economy: Physics; Logie or 
Chemical Analysis. Scientific.—Political Economy; Physics; Logic 
or Chemical Analysis. 

Third Term—Classical.—Constitution; De Natura Deorum; 
Physics. Seientific.— Constitution; Botany; Physics. 


E 
Senior Year. 


First Term—Classical.—Astronomy; Psychology; History of Civ- 
ilization; Ethnology. Scientific.—Astronomy; Psychology; History 
of Civilization; Ethnology. 
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Second Term, Classical —Á stronomy , International Law; Miner- 
alogy; Geology; Moral Philosophy. Scientific.— Astronomy; Inter- 
national Law; Mineralogy; Geology; Moral Philosophy. 

Third Term—Classical—Geology; International Law. Scientific. ^ 
—Geology; International Law. -~ 7 


Through the course there will be frequent exercises in Elocution 
and Composition. 
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DEPARTMENTS. , ` 


The University comprises two departments—the Collegiate and the 
English Preparatory. 
Collegiate Department. 


This department furnishes three courses of study. .the Classical, the 
Scientific and the Normal. 

All candidates for admission to the Normal Course will be required 
to pass an examination in the following studies; : 


Reading. " Written Arithmetie. Geography. 


Writing. English Grammar. O: thography. 
Mental Arithmetic. History of the United States. 


Students entering the Classical Course, in addition to the above, 
will be examined in Latin Grammar and Reader, Sallust, four books 
of Cæsar, Greek Grammar and Reader, three books of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, Elementary Algebra, Plane Geometry and Elementary 
Rhetoric. 

Students entering the Scientifie Course will be examined in,the 
same studies, Greek excepted, as are required for admission into the 
Classical Course. They will be examined also in German Grammar, 
German Reader and Classic German. : ' 

For the benefit of students not prepared to enter the” Classical or 
Scientific Course, a two years’ Preparatory Course has been arranged. 


English Preparatory Department. 


This department has been orgatized to supply the existing want of 
suitable preparatory schools in the State, and therefore may not be- 
come a permanent feature of the University. 

For the present, candidates for admission to this department will 
be examined in the following studies: i 

Orthography. 

Reading—Through the Fourth Reader. 
Writing. 2 
Elements of English Grammar. 


A 
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Geography—Through Monteith’s No. 3. 
Mental Arithmetic—To Percentage. 
Written Arithmetic—To Interest. 


The course of study in the English Preparatory Department will 
embrace those studies necessary to fit a student for the Normal Course 
of the University. 


Students, preparatory to entering the Classical or the Scientific 
Course, not ineluded in the English Preparatory Department, will be 
under the direct supervision of the Faculty, and students taking them 
will be charged college tuition and incidentals. 


7 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 


CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PREPARATORY COURSES. 


> 


First Year. 

First Term—Classical.—Elementary Rhetoric, Latin Gram- 
mar, Greek Grammar. Scientifie. —Elementáry Rhetoric, Latin Gram- 
mar, German Grammar. 

Second Term-—Classical.—Elementary Algebra, Latin Lessons, 
Greek Lessons. Scientific. —Elementary Algebra, Latin Lessons, 
German Grammar. 

Third Term—Classical—Elementary Algebra, Latin Reader, 
Xenophon, Scientific. —Elementary Algebra, Latin Reader, 1st Ger- 
man Reader. 

" Second Year. 

First Term—Classical.—Cesar, Xenophon, Elementary Algebra. 
Scientific.—Cesar, 2d German Reader, Elementary Algebra. 

Second Term—Classical.—Geometry, Cæsar, Greek. — Scientific.— 
Geometry, Cæsar, Classic German. 

Third Term—Classical.—Geometry, Olney's Algebra, Sallust, 
Greek. Seientifie.—Geometry, Olney's Algebra, Sallust, Classic 
German. 


— 


NORMAL COURSE. 


First Year—First Term.—Arithmetic, English Grammar, Mental 
Arithmetic. 


Second Term.---English Granma, Eleweutary Algebra, Physical 
Features, Physiology, Zoology. ' 
Third Term.—English Grammar, Elementary Algebra, Zoology. 
Second Year—First Term.—Elementary Algebra, Modern Tis- 
tory, Elementary Rhetoric. > 
Second Term.—Geometry, Mineralogy, Book-keeping. 
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Third Term.—Trigonometry, Ancient History, Book-keeping. 

Third Year—First Term. —Chemistry, Psychology, Botany, Nat- 
ural Philosophy. 

Second Term.—Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Pedagogics. 

Third Term.—Botany, English Literature, Constitution. 
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4 


APPARATUS. 


E 


The University has about $2,000 worth of mathematical instru 
ments, 

Students in surveying and engineering, by means of the Solar Com- 
pass and Engineers Transit, can become acquainted with practical 
field work in their department, and by means of the Sextant and 
other instruments, they can learn the methods of finding the latitude 
and longitude of any place. 7 

Students in Astronomy will have access for observatory practice to 
the Sidereal Clock, the 42-inch Astronomical Transit and the Sextant, 
and with these instruments the students will be able to find the Jati- 
tude and longitude as well as the exact solar time of the University 
building by the methods used by astronomers and navigators. Those 
students who wish to do so, can, by means of these instruments, ex- 
tend the range of their mathematical knowledge almost às far as they 

lease. | 
d The apparatus belonging to the EC of Physite and Chem- 
istry has cost the University more than $3,000, and though such a 
collection of instruments can never be complete, it affords - greater 
facilities for laboratory work and class illusteation than can be found 
elsewhere in the “Great Northwest.” ` 

The Departments of Geology, Mineralogy and Natural History, 
are EE with large and valuable collectione to illustrate their 
teachings. Professor Condon's cabinet is already widely known on 
this Coast, and is justly noted for its wonderful record of Oregon's 
former history. 

To this collection, large additions of eastern and foreign minerals 
are yearly made, and the whole is freely used in illustrating truth. to 
the classes taught in these departments. 


x 
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The Library. 


The University Library, which last year contained about 800 vol- 
umes, has been steadily increasing, and now numbers over 2,000 
volumes, i 


1 


Reading Room. 


The Reading; Room is as liberally provided with the various prom- 


inent periodicals as the funds will allow. Ň 


Wants. 


Among the pressing needs of the University, are one or two de- 
tached buildings for the departments of Natural History and of 
Chemistry. 

The Cebinet and Apparatus should, as soon as practicablefreceive 
the assurance from accident which detached and fireproof buildings 
will give. LE e 
ain, the needs of the two departments in question, to say 
nothing of the Astronomical department, are such as to demand im- 
peratively more room than they can possibly get in their present 
uarters. 

à The Library and Reading Rooms cannot be utilized as fully as 
they otherwise would, owing likewise to want of space. 


General Information. 


There are two Literary Societies—the Eutaxiau and the Laurean 
—connected with the University, having a common Library of nearly 
one thousand volumes. , 

Expenses. 


Al bills of the University must be paid each term in advance. 

Tuition, per year, in the College, $40.00; in the Preparatory, 
$30.00; incidentals in College, $10.00. 

Board and room may be had in private families at $4 per week; 
in clubs, at $3. 

Students are not allowed to board or room at hotels. 


Hxaminations-—Al classes will be examined at the close of each 
term. 
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Calendar. 


First Term begins September 15th, 1884. 

First Term ends January 2d, 1885. 

Second Term begins January 5th, 1885. E oy 

Second Term ends April 10th, 1885. EE 

Third Term begins April 13th, 1885. 

Third Term ends June 18th, 1885. . 

Baccalaureate Sermon June 14th, 1885. 

Address before the Literary Societies, 10 a. m., June 16th, 1885, 

Address before the University, June 16th, 1885, 3:30 r. m. 

Reunion of the Literary Societies, Evening, June 16th, 1885. , 

Graduating exercises of the Normal Class, 10 a, m., June 17th, 
1885. 

Planting Class Tree, 3 e m., June 17th, 1885. 

Alumni Meeting, 4 r. w., June 17th, 1885. : 

Graduating Exercises of the Classical and Scientific Departments, 
June 18th, 1885. 

Reunion of the Alumni, Evening, June 18th, 1885. 


Degrees. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred upon all stu. 
dents who have completed the Scientific or the Classical course as 
laid down in this catalogue. : 

Bachelors of Arts of three years’ standing, may receive the degree 
of Master of Arts, provided, that since SE they have sus- 
tained a good moral character, and pursued some literary or scientific 
ealling. 5 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy will be conferred upon all 
students who shall remain and pursue a two years’ course of study 
under the direction of the E , after completing the classical or 
scientific course, 


. BY-LAWS. 


Any student who shall in anywise injure or destroy any property 
of the University, shall be liable therefor, and upon neglect or refusal 
to make such eompensation as the Faculty shall determine to be 
reasonable, may be suspended or expelled. > 

When a student holding a county scholarship absents himself or 
herself during the term, the scholarship shall be deemed vacant; 
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provided, a scholar may be absent not longer than three months at 
a time, by obtaining the written consent of the Faculty, 

When a student in the Collegiate or Preparatory department is 
necessarily absent from school.on acenunt of sickness ten weeks or 
more during any term, such student may be allowed’ one-half of the 
time on next term on account of such sickness. 

Whereas, The Constitution of this State, in Article 2, Section 4, 
provides that “For the purpose of voting, no person shall be deemed 
to have gained or lost a residence by reason of his presence or ab- 
sence while a student of any Seminary of learning;” therefore be it 
resolved, That any person attending the University upon a free schol- 
, arship, who shall vote at any local election in the city of Eugene, 
shall be expelled therefrom for such unlawful act by the faculty, and, 
in case uny other student attending the University shall vote at any 
such election unlawfully, he shall be expelled by the Board of 
Regents; and it is hereby made the duty of the Faculty to admonish 
the students of this by-law; and see that it is duly enforced. 


COUNTY SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Candidates for County Scholarships must pass an Examination 
in the studies required for admission to the Normal Course. 


The Law in respect to County Scholarships. 


Each county in this State is entitled to one scholarship in the Col- 
legiate department of the University, and an additional scholarship 
therein for each member and joint member of the Legislative Assem- 
bly to which such county may at the time be entitled. 

Applicants for County Scholarships must apply in writing for the 


same, to the County Superintendent of Common Schools, at least , 


one month before the commencement of the school year in which 
they seek to enter, and such superintendent must receive such appli- 
cations, and present the same to the County Court of the county when 
sitting for the transaction of county business, which court shall, with 
the aid of said superintendent and such other person or persons as 
it may see proper to designate for that purpose, examine said appli- 
cants at a time appointed by it therefor, and the scholarships to 
which such county may then be entitled shall-be awarded by such 
court among the applicants found to possess the requisite qualifica- 
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tions, by lot. Whenever a vacancy ocenrs in a county scholarship 
during the course of any schoo) year, application may be made for it, 
and the same awarded in the manner provided in this section; reas- 
onable notice being first given of the time when the proceedings will 
take place. ae 

A person entering the University upon a County Scholarship shall, 
at the commencement of the term next following such entry, be sub- 
ject to an examination by the Faculty, and if found disqualified by 
reason of want of educational attainment, physical capacity, or moral 
character, such person shall be dropped from the roll of students, 
and the scholarship upon which he or she entered shall thereupon 
become vacant. 

No person shall be eligible or entitled to the use of a County 
Scholarship in the University unless he or she has been an inhabitant 
of the county to which it belongs for one year immediately preceding 
the application therefor, nor unless such person possesses the quali- 
fications, educational and otherwise, which the Board of Regents 
may prescribe for admission into the Collegiate Department thereof; 
nor shall any person who has been convicted of a crime involving 
moral turpitne, or who is notoriously of bad reputation or evil 
habits, ever be eligible or entitled to admission into said University, 
upon such Scholarship or otherwise. l 
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- SCHEDULE OF RECITATIONS. 


Classes fol A. M... .. 10t0 11A M i... .11to124.M.. . 12 to 1 P, M..,,. ..,1 t0 9 P. Mo... 
See? 


FIRST TERM, 
NY 


Seniors ..... .. .. «Hist, of Civilization. .Psyehology.. . . ..Astronomy. ....,...Eloeufion. .. ccc eese sr narosan 

Junors.. sea ee Mehata . .....Botany. ... ..... AAA IN 
nloulus : S 

Sophomores.. .. ....Frenoch ... . .... SE | Modern A LAVÝ cde? a0 Sexe xe qaw onar I 

Freshman.... ..... Olney's Algebra, . Cicero.. .......... Deng... oo. Mad... 0... uu co cece > 0.1. een 


D 
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SECOND TERM. 


Seniors ., „sese ..Ethie,....  .. . Geology.. . ...... Brat sd o. «s«Elocution, ...... International Law.,.. 

Juniors ... EE e A 
? 3 

Sophomores... . Demosthenes .. , Galeulus.....  .,.. Phys. Features, Ee, Rhetoric... ee 
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THIRD TERM. 


Seniors ... . ««..Elowution .. ... ...«Geology,... + 224. International Law .. „0020 ccc ae cesses craven teeta krat oo 
Jumors +. ......... Constitution... . ,..Do Natura Deorum ..Opties .....,. asses Botany inaona .. s ` 


eee bt oe oe A + 
a . 
Sophomores .. +... ro Eng. Literatura, , ...Zo0lógy o s sess eo x ENN daka s NS ENER 


x : E lvy 
Freshman. ........ Ancient History. ...Analyties.. ........ French Lee poe dibus EE TAVERN 
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